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In 1927 the Indiana General Assembly passed a bill to aid the physi- 
cally handicapped children of school age throughout the state. In 
essence the act provides that three-fourths of the excess cost involved 
in special education for the physically handicapped throughout the 
state shall be provided by the state. Since the cost of a school system 
for such special education is almost entirely excess, almost three- 
fourths of the entire cost of this education can be obtained from the 
state appropriation. The law includes special aid for four types of 
children: (a) Those with visual defects sufficient to make special 
instruction necessary. (b) Those with hearing defects so great that 
special adjustment in the classroom becomes necessary. (c) Those with 
physical speech handicaps. (d) Those with other physical disorders 
which affect classroom performances such as cardiac disorders, spas- 
ticity, and anomalies of arms or legs. 

Special aid will be granted only when there is a minimum of ten 
cases in the same general class. Thus practically all school corporations 
can obtain one special teacher, and more if needed. The law as now 
established, however, unfortunately makes it very difficult for school 
corporations to employ jointly the services of a single teacher for their 
defective children. 

In the actual operation of the law, only very severely handicapped 
children are segregated to special classrooms. In the case of speech 
and hearing defectives segregation is rarely employed. The cases are 
usually taken from the regular classroom for a period each day when 
they receive special instruction in speech or speech reading. The 
special teacher who does this work normally assists the student and 
the regular classroom teacher in making the necessary classroom ad- 
justments, assists the student as much as possible in emotional and 
social adjustments, and confers with parents and physicians. 

Appreciable use has been made of the opportunity afforded school 
systems by this law in many of the larger systems in the state, par- 
ticularly those systems having the more progressive programs and 
administrators. The smaller systems and the more rural areas have 
made little use of the opportunity afforded by the law. Certainly only 
a very small percentage of the physically handicapped in the state 








Editor’s Note: This article was written by Dr. Peterson at the request of 
the editor as a follow-up on the article by Dr. T. Earle Johnson, “The Testing 
of Hearing,” that appeared in the November 1943 issue of this Journal. Dr. 
Peterson was closely associated with the Indiana hearing program from its in- 
ception until September 1943. 
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have received any significant benefit from the law. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has made attempts to encourage the school 
systems to make use of the funds available, but many school officials 
appear to have little conception of what can be done for their handi- 
capped children, and many appear to be unaware that the 1927 law 
exists. 

In 1941 a law concerning children of school age with hearing 
handicaps was passed by the Indiana General Assembly. This law was 
intended to supplement the 1927 law. The bill was sponsored pri- 
marily by people closely associated with the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. The law outlines a rather complete and state-wide 
program for the hard of hearing. The text of the first two sections 
of the law follows: 


1. That it is hereby made the duty of the board of school trustees or the 
board of school commissioners of any city or town and and the trustees of any 
township of this state to conduct and administer periodic audiometer test or tests 
of a similar nature with approved scientific instruments or devices for determin- 
ing the hearing efficiency of school children once each year within all the schools 
of this state, at such times and places and under such rules and regulations as 
said board of trustees, school commissioners, and the township trustees shall 
prescribe. Said trustees, board of trustees, and board of school commissioners 
are hereby authorized to appoint such assistants and technicians as are necessary 
to execute and carry out the provisions of this act. 

Records of all such tests administered and conducted shall be made and 
continuously maintained for the purpose of disclosing any data relating to any 
such child that may assist in diagnosing and treating any auditory abnormality. 
(28-3514.) 

2. Wherever, as the result of any tests so made, it shall be made to appear 
that the hearing of any child or children so tested, is impaired, or that any such 
child or children are hard of hearing and that by reason of such disability they 
cannot be taught advantageously in the regular classes of any such school cor- 
poration, it shall be the duty of such trustees, township trustee, and commis- 
sioners to provide such remedial measures and correctional devices as may be 
available. 

In this connection they shall advise and instruct parents of children affected 
as to the proper and necessary medical care, attention, and treatment. They shall 
provide approved mechanical auditory devices to aid in hearing and shall pre- 
scribe courses in lip reading by qualified, competent, and approved instructors, 
all at such periods, times, and places and under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by school corporation. 

The superintendent of public instruction and director of vocational rehabili- 
tation of the department of education of this state shall cooperate with such school 
corporations in providing any or all of the above enumerated hearing aids. They 
shall render such advice and information pertinent thereto as they may be able 
to furnish. Any and all instructors in lip reading shall be approved by them 
before assuming any appointment for this purpose by any such school corpora- 
tion. Training courses for teachers of the hard of hearing shall be prescribed 
by the proper authorities in all state teachers’ colleges. (28-3515.) 
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The sections which follow deal with expenses incurred, filing ob- 
jections by parents or guardians for their children, and construction 
of the act. 

Some school systems in the state had maintained a very commenda- 
ble hearing program prior to 1941. Certain school systems had admin- 
istered hearing tests for several years. A large majority of the schools, 
however, had never before administered audiometric tests, and had 
no program of rehabilitation for any of their handicapped children. 


In order to stimulate an attempt to meet the requirements of the 
law during the school year 1941-1942, the State Department of Public 
Instruction requested from each school an outline of the plans for the 
hearing program. Information concerning testing standards was sent 
from that Department, and later a report concerning the year’s pro- 
gram was required. 

At the close of this school year it became apparent, however, that 
a large proportion of the schools had administered rapid screening 
tests to most of their children, and that only a small proportion of the 
school systems had taken additional steps to aid their hearing handi- 
capped pupils. Many of the schools did not employ a pure tone audi- 
ometer, and in a great many schools, even the teachers did not receive 
a report on the hearing of the children whom they taught. 


For a great number of the schools in the state, then, the only 
attempt at compliance with the law is the annual testing of hearing. 
A majority of the school children in the state, however, did have their 
hearing tested in the school year 1941-1942, and again during the 
school year 1942-1943. They are having it tested again this year. 


These tests have been administered in various ways: (a) By the 
school nurses, many of whom have now completed at least one course 
in audiometry. (b) By a teacher in the school system who is inter- 
ested in the work, and who has had two or three courses in hearing. 
Beyond these courses in hearing her teacher training may have been in 
almost any field, and she may still be required to devote a considera- 
ble portion of her time to classroom teaching. (c) By a trained thera- 
pist who conducts a program for those handicapped in speech or hear- 
ing or both, and whose program is financed under the 1927 law. (d) 
By a hearing test service from one of the four state institutions of 
higher learning. 

In Indiana the State Board of Education establishes license re- 
quirements for all branches of teaching in the public schools, and on 
February 12, 1943, the State Board adopted a Speech Correction 
License and a Hearing Therapy License. The minimum total of se- 
mester hours required for either of these licenses is 30, and the mini- 
mum total of semester hours required for a license in both fields is 38. 
All teachers financed under the 1927 special classes law must have 
the appropriate license by September, 1944. A restricted hearing test- 
ing permit is now granted to anyone with a regular teaching license 
who has completed a two semester hour course in audiometric testing. 
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Persons with this permit are allowed to do group screen testing only, 
and after September, 1944, will be allowed to test only under the 
supervision of a teacher holding the hearing therapy license. 


Hearing test services were operated by all four of the state insti- 
tutions of higher learning to administer hearing tests for those school 
systems requiring this assistance. The charge per pupil was planned 
to cover a portion of the cost of the testing service, and the balance 
was contributed by the respective institutions. It was made clear to 
school officials that the purpose of these services was to assist tem- 
porarily those school systems who could not immediately obtain equip- 
ment and teachers, and that the local school corporations should as 
soon as possible assume full responsibility for their individual pro- 
grams. The teachers in charge of the four clinics standardized price 
and procedures in testing. 


The pure tone screen test was used extensively in the service ad- 
ministered by the author, rather than the group phonograph test. Ade- 
quate screen testing is of major importance in the program. With a 
thorough screen test, it was found that from five to fifteen per cent 
of the children tested required individual pure tone testing. It is this 
percentage of individual pure tone audiograms that must be made 
which actually requires the greatest amount of time in the adminis- 
tration of hearing tests, so that the time element in the initial screen 
test is not of major importance. With the pure tone screen technique 
only about 100 children per day can be examined, including retests 
and pure tone audiograms for those requiring the additional examina- 
tions. Thus in a school of 500 children an entire week is required for 
the administration of an adequate testing service. Even this program 
disregards the fact that often relatively little can be determined from 
a single audiogram because the results of tests of hard of hearing chil- 
dren may vary considerably from time to time. 


Adequate hearing tests cannot be administered with present audio- 
metric techniques under noisy conditions. As a result school programs 
must be altered considerably during the administration of the tests. 
These problems alone make adequate hearing tests exceedingly dif- 
ficult. 

The attitudes of school officials and teachers towards the hearing 
tests and the problems involved varied extensively. As a group, ele- 
mentary school teachers were rather conspicuously more pleased to 
have the tests administered than others. They requested reports on 
their children, came to watch special cases tested, co-operated well in 
sending their children for the test, and in many other ways expressed 
a sincere interest in the program. 


Children, too, varied considerably in their attitudes toward the test. 
Many were very eager for the examination and often asked advice 
about their ears. Others submitted unwillingly or refused to take the 
test. Such cases may have reflected the attitude of their parents toward 
such tests. The following letter illustrates one parent’s attitude. 
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Miss X 
In regards to the ear test, keep the Quack Dr. away from our boys, if we 

want any thing done we will have it done. In 1939 Dr. Y experimented on our 
boys and 27 other children in the Z school in Muncie, and that is the reason that 
Gene and Glenn can’t talk any better, they are growing out of it, and we don’t 
want any Dr. that comes to these school to fool with them. 

(‘Signed) 

Guardian 


Some schools in the state are operating excellent programs in 
both speech and hearing for the handicapped. The hearing program 
involves screen testing of all children every year, with pure tone audio- 
grams for those requiring the individual examination. The defective 
children are then tested periodically throughout the year. The hearing 
therapist in charge of the program, who may have a Master’s degree 
in speech and hearing, confers with parents, makes home calls, and 
encourages medical attention and good ear hygiene. She usually con- 
ducts parent and teacher meetings on hearing problems. She teaches 
remedial speech and speech reading to defective cases requiring one 
or both of these services, and she helps the child learn to wear a 
hearing aid should one be required. She also assists the child with his 
many adjustments to life, and suggests techniques to the classroom 
teacher for helping the child in his room. 

In addition to these services she may make the actual arrangements 
through service organizations for milk, clothing, medical attention, or 
hearing aids for her cases. Larger systems may employ more than one 
therapist for this work. 

The attitude of many toward the hearing law in the state, plus the 
fact that many schools have not adequately complied, is the heart of 
the problem of rehabilitation in the public schools. The attitude of 
school authorities often reflects the attitude of the community. In one 
of the areas where the author found an unusually high percentage of 
hearing loss, most of the defective children belonged to a group which 
believes in employing the services of a doctor little or preferably none 
at all. This community is not educated to a rehabilitation program. 

A hearing program that is administered too hurriedly and without 
proper community education may bring opposition. Certainly vigorous 
community support for such a program is not to be expected unless 
a special effort is made to explain the purposes and values of the 
work. Thus the basic plan in state laws for the rehabilitation of public 
school children should center around the employment by local school 
corporations of properly qualified therapists, as determined by the 
State Department of Education. The specific manner of financing the 
program should be established by law so as to cover salaries, equip- 
ment, and supplies. A well qualified state supervisor of the rehabilita- 
tion program is also essential. Such a personnel, operating in local 
communities, could educate the community to the program, and could 
thus eventually solicit the co-operation and do the follow-up work 
required to make a program of rehabilitation truly effective. 








BRUSHING THE COBWEBS OFF 
QUINTILIAN 


THERA STOVALL 
Louisiana State Normal College 


We human beings are sometimes peculiar in an intellectual sort of 
way. Those things we consider most valuable are often little used. For 
example, we all recognize the Bible as not only a guide for effective 
living, but also as a book which contains some of our most beautiful 
literature. Yet we find ourselves embarrassed because we have not 
dusted it in months. How seldom is the dictionary used except to 
prove that we are right in the pronunciation of a word. We give away 
next week this week’s best seller because we have already read it, but 
we keep the classics stored away and would not think of parting with 
a single volume, though it be seldom removed from our library shelves. 
We may be doing the same thing with some of our classics in speech. 
We all teach, yet how often do we use the material written by the 
great Roman teacher, Quintilian? We may be missing something val- 
uable if we fail to consider methods that have stood the test of the ages. 


The purpose of this article is to review briefly some of the teach- 
ings of Quintilian and to compare his methods with those of selected 
modern speech teachers, namely Charles H. Woodbert, Elwood Mur- 
ray, Harry Barnes, Andrew T. Weaver, Gladys L. Borchers, Letitia 
Raubicheck, Elizabeth Avery, Jane Dorsey (Zimmerman) and Vera 
A. Sickels, all generally recognized as being authorities in the field of 
speech teaching. The purpose is not to show one age right, the other 
wrong, but if possible to clarify and improve our own methods of 
instruction, and to decide whether we as speech teachers should brush 
the cobwebs off that volume, de Institutio Oratoria. 

Each writer is discussed under three main divisions: (1) the aims 
he states for speech education, (2) the factors he thinks necessary to 
achieve these aims, and (3) the requirements he sets for teachers of 
speech. Because of lack of space much of the material must be given 
in list form. Quintilian’s precepts are discussed first. 

Living during the first century A.D., Quintilian in his Institutio 
Oratoria, written about 93 A.D. embraces in the twelve volumes of his 
book a discussion of an exhaustive system of Rhetoric. Among other 
things, Quintilian discusses his theory of education, the training of 
the would-be orator from infancy, and the principles, scope, matter, 
and style of oratory. Of the many things discussed none are so pointed 
as those which tell how Quintilian would educate the perfect orator 
and the demands he would make of the teacher who teaches him. 

Quintilian keeps three aims in mind for his “good man skilled in 
speaking”—the education of the perfect orator, thinker, and citizen. 
Every step of his teaching turns attention toward this ideal. The prob- 
lem is not what can be done, but what should be done. His ultimate 
goal of education is the attainment of perfection in speech, thought, 
and citizenship. 
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Quintilian makes it clear that to attain these goals and reach the 
summit is impossible without passing through the elementary stages. 
The teaching of the orator should begin in infancy. The father must 
have the highest hopes for the child; the nurse and first companions 
must be of good character; the early teachers must be thorough, and 
must feel a responsibility for ascertaining the ability and character 
of the child before beginning to teach him; the educational training 
must take place where desirable attitudes will develop as well as the 
powers of speech. Then after methods have been determined, a thor- 
ough study of all fields of knowledge should be begun. “Oratory,” 
Quintilian says, “the highest gift of providence to man, needs the 
assistance of many arts, which, although they do not reveal or intrude 
themselves in actual speaking, supply hidden forces and make their 
silent presence felt.” Studies should be made in the fields of Litera- 
ture, Writing, Grammar, Music, Philosophy, Astronomy, Geometry, 
Acting, and the memory should be trained, for it is the treasure house 
of eloquence. Education is not complete when a few rules have been 
mastered, because they must be altered by the nature of the case, the 
circumstances, time, place, and necessity itself. Ordered methods are 
the only rules to follow. 


Quintilian had very definite ideas concerning the requirements of 
the teacher of Rhetoric. The teacher must first of all have good char- 
acter. He must exhibit at all times the highest personal control if he is 
to govern the behavior of others. He must be strict but not austere, 
genial but not familiar, for austerity makes for unpopularity and fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt. The teacher must not be grudging or over- 
generous with praise. His instruction must be free from affectation, 
his industry great, his demands on the class continuous but not ex- 
travagant. He must be ready to answer questions and to put them to 
those who sit silent, and he must not refuse to teach needed subjects 
which were not learned in previous classes. The teacher should de- 
claim daily and without stint so that the class can take the teacher’s 
utterances home with them. “The more learned the teacher the more 
lucid and intelligible is his instruction.” 


So much for Quintilian. What of the modern educators? Charles 
H. Woolbert in his Fundamentals of Speech says that in educating 
the masses in a democracy too much attention cannot be paid to speech. 
The schools must offer instruction to all kinds and conditions of men. 
Civilization calls to the man who possesses two sovereign powers—the 
knowledge of what he is talking about and the ability to talk to people 
in the language they understand, expressed with a voice they react to, 
and coming from a body that tells the truth. To achieve these aims 
Woolbert believes that habits fixed in babyhood must be considered 
for they are the most influential. “Catch them young” is his rule for 
speech-training. When such training is begun, the immediate need is 
to learn the use of voice and body to give meaning proper expression ; 
subject matter is secondary. Facts are necessary, but only as they help 
in forming habits. Woolbert believes in using rules for he says there 
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is no other basis for teaching. The development of the memory plays 
a vital part in preparing work and in the details of life. 


Woolbert would have his teachers skilled in teaching the various 
kinds of pupils found in the large classes today, and would measure his 
teacher by the degree of his success in improving the lower half of. the 
class. 

Elwood Murray in his book, The Speech Personality, says that 
speech is the tool of social adjustment. It should be a reconditioning 
of a person to social situations. The speaker must be a man of high 
intelligence and good sense; he must be a person of good moral charac- 
ter, and must demonstrate good will and friendliness. In the last an- 
alysis the true worth of the speaker’s character is more important than 
any other factor. 


In achieving these aims Murray believes that the stages of infancy 
and childhood are highly important, for speech is the result of one’s 
entire history. An environment for growing youth which permits a 
well-integrated personality to evolve is of prime importance. Speech 
training should be specific to individual needs; speech improvement 
involves the emotional, evaluational, physiological side of the indi- 
vidual. Murray believes it is futile to study one aspect of speech to the 
exclusion of all others. The speaker must build a foundation based 
on subject matter, because it is only through deep study and careful 
research that one can acquire a sufficient pressure of content to make 
contributions of importance. A good speaker carries a tremendous 
reserve of material on his subject and what he selects for a given 
speech is a very small proportion of these materials. For such study 
Murray names nearly the same subjects as did Quintilian. Murray be- 
lieves that the most important characteristics of a good teacher is a 
well integrated personality. 


Harry Barnes stated in an address before the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech in December, 1938, that his aim for speech 
training was greater social development and adaptability of a person 
to his immediate and remote environment. The necessary factors in 
achieving these aims would include a consideration of individual 
habits, because habits are a summation of heredity, the influence of 
one’s environment, the maturation of the individual in terms of his 
social growth. The speech program should begin in the pre-school and 
must be adjusted to the needs and abilities of the child, if teaching is 
to be efficient, economical, and progressive. He would have his stu- 
dents develop skill in choosing and organizing material, using effective 
language and acceptable pronunciation. 


The teacher of speech must be a well-adjusted, poised person and 
exhibit no peculiar body mannerisms. The teacher must have a pleas- 
ant, flexible voice, use acceptable pronunciation of words, make speech 
sounds fluently, read and speak effectively, know what adequate in- 
struction is, and make available individual instruction if needed. A 
good teacher should understand the vocal anatomy enough to recognize 
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speech disorders. The standards of achievement that Barnes sets for 
the teacher are high. 

Andrew Weaver and Gladys Borchers in their New Better Speech 
say that speech is the key which opens doors to success because it is 
training in the fine art of social adjustment. Speaking and thinking 
are Siamese twins. 

The New Better Speech is a text for high school pupils. The 
authors do not discuss any requirements of education for the pre- 
schogl child, but they do say that speech training must be related 
intimately and continuously to the every day needs of the students. To 
get better speech habits, one must use all his powers, though if a 
speaker is really superior in either body, voice, thought, or expressing 
emotions he will not be a failure. The authors mentioned only litera- 
ture and grammar as basic subjects in speech training, but they did 
say that the ability to say something worthwhile is the first requisite 
in reaching an audience. They use the activity method in teaching and 
believe that the development of memory is important only in relation 
to learning parts of a public speech or lines in a play. These writers 
did not discuss the requirements of the teacher in this text. 

Letitia Raubicheck believes the aims of speech should be to meet 
the immediate needs of the student in school and his ultimate re- 
quirements in the business, social, and civic activities of the commu- 
nity. Raubicheck further states that a man’s character is vastly more 
important than his speech. 

The necessary factors in achieving these aims entail an understand- 
ing of such things as: speech needs are dependent upon race, tempera- 
ment, economic and social levels of the individual, and the aims of 
the student himself and his parents. Formal speech training begins 
the first day of school. Instruction at all stages thereafter must begin 
with the needs of the class and continue from there to the level where 
the teacher would like the class to be. Raubicheck believes in a good 
background of knowledge because she says that if a person has noth- 
ing to say, no amount of instruction in public speaking will make him 
an effective orator. She accepts Quintilian’s definition of an orator as 
being a good man skilled in speaking, if good means well-informed, 
socially minded, as well as ethically correct. 

For the teacher of speech, Raubicheck predicates a three-fold hy- 
pothesis: the teacher must know her students, she must know her sub- 
ject, and she must know how to teach. The teacher should have a 
knowledge of the arts, sciences, pathology, adolescent psychology, a 
broad general knowledge of English and American literature, history 
of the English language, at least one foreign language, and some 
knowledge of the cultural and economic life of the times. A good 
teacher must have a strong personality, good common sense, be en- 
thusiastic and sincere, have the ability to inspire confidence, and pos- 
sess a knowledge of the purpose and correct procedure of the work 
he directs. In addition, the teacher’s voice must serve as a model and 
an inspiration to his class. 
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Avery, Dorsey (Zimmerman) and Sickels in their First Principles 
of Speech Training explain that speech is a means of social adapta- 
bility and control. Speech training should help a student to express 
himself more adequately and consequently to meet situations more 
successfully. 

To acquire these aims the authors believe that speech training is 
automatic from childhood and that the teacher must build a solid 
foundation of scientific facts learned from the fields of physics, psy- 
chology, physiology, linguistics, music, literature, art, and drama. A 
definite part of the preparation for speaking should be the develop- 
ment of that soundness of body and mind which will make utterance 
not only easy to hear but also worth hearing. 

The teacher of speech should be able to give drill as a means to an 
end. He should avoid destructive criticisms but encourage well-directed 
effort. 

And so one can conclude, admitting only a few exceptions, that a 
span of 2,000 years has not greatly changed the aims and techniques 
of speech training. When the purposes of education in these two ages 
are taken into consideration, the difference is even less. These differ- 
ences in the main are based on the educational system of the times. 
Quintilian was concerned with the perfection of a select few, while 
modern teachers are called upon in a democracy to instruct the masses. 
In so doing, they have only time to strive for adequacy, not perfection. 

In the final analyis then the truths as set forth by Quintilian in the 
first century A.D. are in the main the same truths recognized today. 
This old Roman teacher merits more than the lip service that has been 
paid him by teachers of speech through the ages. His examples of thor- 
oughness, his sound humane precepts of education, and his ideals of 
the perfect speaker and citizen cannot afford to be ignored by present 
day teachers of speech. 

Let us brush the cobwebs off our copies of Quintilian and read 
them. We may find that we have been missing something. 
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WEST TEXAS PRONUNCIATION—AN 
INVESTIGATION 


FRANCINE MERRITT 
Hardin-Simmons University 


The question recurred only last week: “Why has no speech or 
English teacher pointed out these pronunciation errors to me before?” 
It was that repeated query, eventually addressed to every speech 
teacher, that provided the incentive for a phonetic study conducted at 
Hardin-Simmons University during the fall semester of 1942. Here 
was a West Texas teacher confronted by three beginning speech 
classes of West Texas freshmen—all with the same type of pronun- 
ciation difficulties to eliminate. Before any kind of workable standard 
or procedure could be evolved, three questions demanded answers. 
First, what are the characteristics of West Texas speech? Second, 
which of these characteristics can reasonably be considered substand- 
ard? Third, which of these deviations are so prevalent that they de- 
serve group as well as individual attention? Although a native West 
Texan might be able to predict the answers with reasonable accuracy, 
it is possible that this very familiarity with West Texas speech might 
blunt perception of speech faults. Only through investigation can a 
teacher insure himself against misplaced emphasis and wasted effort. 


From various sources of information on American dialects, stand- 
ards of pronunciation, and substandard deviations in American speech, 
the writer gathered lists of sounds which might prove to be of inter- 
est in the proposed investigation. Some of these choices coincided with 
peculiarities of which the writer was already aware; others were in- 
cluded because of a desire to determine the status of West Texas 
speech in relation to General American and Southern speech. The 
necessity for limiting the scope of the study resulted in a final selec- 
tion of fifteen sounds and sound combinations for investigation. Sev- 
enty-five familiar words containing these fifteen sounds were incor- 
porated in a two-minute selection to be recorded by the subjects. In 
addition, a questionnaire was devised to obtain from each student in- 
formation concerning his age, sex, birthplace, residence at the time of 
the investigation, amount of previous speech training, extent of travel 
out of West Texas, and birthplace, education, occupation, and finan- 
cial status of his parents. 


Early in the fall semester, before the new college environment could 
noticeably affect speech patterns, members of the freshman speech 
classes recorded the loaded selection and answered the questionnaires. 
Then a call for West Texas volunteers was circulated among freshmen 
not enrolled in the speech department. A generous response swelled the 
total number of recordings to 149, of which 120 were finally retained 
for use in the project. Two different sets of phonetic transcriptions 
of these 120 records were made and checked against one another for 
the sake of accuracy. In addition, a number of the final transcriptions 
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selected at random were checked against the records themselves by Dr. 
C. M. Wise of Louisiana State University. An analysis of these trans- 
criptions, with the number and percentage of occurrences of each dif- 
ferent pronunciation, gave a reasonably accurate picture of West 
Texas speech—a picture of immense value to any West Texas teacher 
who wishes to distribute limited time in proportion to the occurrence 
of substandard pronunciations. 


According to the speech of the 120 subjects, West Texas is a border 
area possessing characteristics of both General American and Southern 
speech. Like the former, it uses the final and preconsonantal r, as in 
army, work, and Hitler, and the postvocalic 7, as in fire. Only three 
times in 1196 occurrences was there elision of an r. In many respects, 
however, West Texas speech is similar to Southern speech. About 
one-third of the West Texans say tweve, hep, and sef for twelve, help, 
and self. Eighty per cent say nyew, styudents, and dyuty (new, stu- 
dents, duty). More than one-half of the students say stawrt and 
alawrmist (start, alarmist), shifting ah to aw before r. One in four 
raises or diphthongizes the short a in dance, class, etc. One in three 
shows a tendency toward regressive stress in dissyllables (examples: 
re-search, de-fect). Before nasals, short i and short e tend to be inter- 
changed, so that many say thenk and brengs (think, brings), and 90 
per cent say inywhere, attinding, and commints (anywhere, attending, 
comments). Obviously, some of these facts merely classify West 
Texas speech as Southern; others are definitely indicative of sub- 
standard pronunciations that demand the attention of every West 
Texas speech teacher. 


There are other characteristics of West Texas speech not repre- 
sentative of any dialect. One-half of the West Texans say sorruh and 
felluh (sorrow, fellow). There is a slight tendency to change long i to 
ah before r, so that fire may become far. The first element of the 
diphthong represented in the word out is occasionally raised toward 
the short a sound; and, in a series of final consonants (sks, skt, sts, 
st) one or more is likely to be omitted; that is, for asks one may hear 
any of the following: ass, ask, ast, asts. 


In addition to a general compilation of information similar to that 
above, other use was made of available data. From the questionnaires 
came information that made possible the comparison of sub-groups 
from the 120 records. By equalizing and balancing the various influ- 
ences within the groups, it was possible to measure to some extent the 
effect of one particular factor on speech. For instance, a comparison 
of the speech of girls and boys, though not highly significant, re- 
vealed that the speech of the former has a slightly greater degree of 
precision than that of the latter. The West Texas girl is slightly more 
careful in the articulation of her consonants, although she more fre- 
quently says noo and dooties for new, duties, and changes part to 
pawrt. A boy is more likely to say theng, tomorruh, and tar for thing, 
tomorrow, and tire. 
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Of far greater significance is the comparison of the speech of stu- 
dents whose parents were born in other states with those whose par- 
ents were born in Texas. The writer has been tempted to warn stu- 
dents to choose their parents more carefully, for the child of native 
Texans seems unfortunate indeed! He is 10 per cent more likely to 
say tin for ten, pilluh for pillow, ormy for army, and hep for help, and 
5 to 7 per cent more likely to say theng, sofer, ast, and PO-lice (thing, 
sofa, asks, police). 


An effort was also made to measure the effect of previous speech 
training by means of the formation of two groups, one with no pre- 
vious speech training and the other with a minimum of two semesters 
of high school speech courses. Although the data indicate that stand- 
ard pronunciation occurs 9 per cent more frequently in the group 
with speech training, inability to balance other factors partially in- 
validates the conclusion. A similar difficulty arose when an attempt 
was made to compare groups with favorable and unfavorable cultural 
backgrounds, as indicated by education and occupation of parents, 
family income, and extent of travel by the student. Although there 
was an extremely variable difference in the pronunciation of sounds 
by the two groups, the speech of the favorable background group was 
more consistently standard by a difference in average deviation of only 
two per cent. Furthermore, the factor of speech training remained un- 
balanced in the two groups, so that cultural background could hardly 
be judged as a definite influence alone. 


In general, the results of this particular study of West Texas 
speech indicate: (1) to what degree the average speech of the area is 
substandard in the pronunciation of sounds studied, (2) which of the 
pronunciation problems Texas high school teachers are attacking with 
success, (3) how nearly equivalent are the effects of speech training 
and cultural background on the speech of the individual, and (4) that 
typical Texas speech in the home has a direct bearing on the degree 
of substandard pronunciation of the individual. 


What, then, are the values to be gained from a study of this type? 
First, it provides a picture of the typical speech of a given region. 
Such a picture may change radically a teacher’s preconceived ideas 
concerning his own problems and those of his students. It may, in the 
case of the student, serve as a measuring rod to determine his own 
proficiency. It should certainly focus the attention of both teacher 
and student on pronunciation deficiencies in their order of impor- 
tance. Second, a series of like projects over a period of years will 
indicate trends in the ever-changing pronunciation patterns. Far too 
many of us consider pronunciation a static speech factor. Finally, to 
us must go the task of setting down for our own and others’ use the 
speech habits of the nation. Systematic investigation through adequate 
sampling in the field of regional pronunciations is yet to be done. A 
sufficient number of similar projects, distributed over a large national 
area, can provide us with concrete evidence concerning our so-called 
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“standard” pronunciations, a controversial subject of which we still 
know too little. Thus far the surface has barely been scratched. 


Must speech teachers, to whom countless speech patterns are en- 
trusted, follow the example of the poor marksman who discharges his 
gun aimlessly in the hope that “some day he will hit something”? Shall 
we never discover our target first? 





THE 1943-44 CONVENTION 


A 1943-44 convention of the Southern Association of Teachers of 
Speech will be held. 


Place: Jackson, Mississippi. 
Convention Headquarters: Heidelberg Hotel. 
Time: March 23-25. 


The Southern Association debate tournament for college students 
will be held on March 21-22, but the tournament for high school stu- 
dents will not be held. A decision regarding the student congress will 
be made in the near future. 


You may recall, as explained in the September issue of the Journal, 
that at the last convention a steering committee was elected and author- 
ized to act for the Association on the question on the 1944 convention 
and other emergency matters. The decisions stated above were reached 
after considerable investigation and deliberation on the part of the com- 
mittee. The majority opinion was that a convention is necessitated by 
its importance in holding the Association together. We believe that, 
despite our heavy teaching schedules and difficulties in travel (which 
will probably be no greater than last year), we cannot afford to slacken 
our professional efforts or to risk a diminution of our professional 
solidarity at this time. 


The general aim of our 1943-44 meeting will be to examine more 
thoroughly than we have heretofore the present and potential useful- 
ness of our speech associations to our professional needs. Although we 
do not anticipate a large convention, we are planning a systematic and 
thoroughgoing discussion by the speech educators of the South of the 
matters vital to our profession and to us. We must begin to prepare 
ourselves for the greatly increased demands for speech teachers and 
speech courses that may come as soon as the war is over. 


Many of you have already received, or will receive, requests for 
assistance on the program, and all members will receive mimeographed 
announcements of convention arrangements. The Association asks you 
to begin now to plan your work so as to be able to attend the 1943-44 
convention. 


Pau. L. Soper, PRESIDENT 
University of Tennessee 
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CONSERVATION OF SPEECH CLASS 


RutH C. Proctor 
New Orleans Public School 


An experiment is being tried in the New Orleans Public School 
this session. A new type of full-time special work, a Conservation of 
Speech Class, has been organized with the advice and guidance of Dr. 
J. M. Fletcher of the Department of Psychology at Tulane University. 
The experiment is an application of the philosophy that equal educa- 
tional opportunity does not mean identical educational opportunity, 
but rather the use of techniques and methods of instruction that are 
suited to the abilities and that compensate for the handicaps of each 
individual pupil. As the Sight-Saving Classes serve the visually handi- 
capped and the Oral Classes serve the acoustically handicapped, so 
this class is to serve the orally handicapped, that is, the stutterers. 
Stuttering may prove as serious a hindrance to a child under regular 
classroom conditions as a visual or an auditory defect, for in addition 
to the actual speech difficulty, the emotional tension and constant 
sense of frustration resulting from inability to speak must also be 
considered in evaluating the difficulties to be overcome if adequate 
adjustment in school is to be achieved by a stutterer. 

In other fields of special education, years of experimentation have 
determined the most effective methods of organization and instruc- 
tion, but little information is available as to even a moderately effective 
way of handling stutterers in public schools. Because our schools offer 
the only assistance many of these children will ever receive, the need 
for such information is a pressing problem. The Conservation of 
Speech Class will, we hope, provide a laboratory in which, under actual 
classroom conditions, some knowledge of the most efficient and effec- 
tive methods of re-educating or adjusting these children to their en- 
vironment may be gained. 

Our present plan is to admit any stutterer of school age, whose 
mental and social development show he can profit from the training, 
and whose speech defect is severe enough to prevent his adjustment 
in the regular type of classroom. An individual program is worked out 
for each child. He may take all academic subjects in the speech room; 
he may take one or more subjects in a regular classroom; or he may 
take all subjects in the regular classroom returning to the speech room 
for all oral recitations, or any activity in which his speech defect inter- 
feres with his participation in class work. These schedules are extreme- 
ly flexible. Whenever any increasing or unusual difficulty is reported 
either by the classroom teacher or the stutterer, the child returns to 
the special room until the cause of the difficulty can be determined 
and, if possible, removed. 

When the stutterer takes any subject in a regular classroom, there 
is a definite understanding on the part of the classroom teacher and 
the stutterer that no oral response is to be required of the child at any 
time. The stutterer demonstrates his preparation and mastery of the 
subject matter through written answers and reports, outlines, graphs, 
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posters, and other assignments which will not penalize him for his 
lack of fluency. He may be permitted to volunteer during an oral reci- 
tation or discussion, but the time and amount of his participation are 
strictly his own responsibility, provided he does not slow up classroom 
procedure unduly through his lack of speech skill, nor retard the cor- 
rection of his defect through continued failure. 


The activity in the special classroom includes such subjects as the 
children may not profitably take in the regular classroom including all 
oral recitations or activities and also participation under controlled, 
adjusted conditions in planned activities in which the child may experi- 
ence success in speaking. Such activities may include dramatics, rhyth- 
mic activities, speech games, etc. 

As the child gains control over his speech, the amount of work 
taken under classroom conditions will be increased accordingly. He will 
be considered a member of the special class, however, until both teacher 
and pupil are convinced that his speech control is firmly established. 
Even after dismissal, he will be allowed to return for further assistance 
if he reports a lowering of control. 


We may find it necessary, as we carry on the experiment, to modify 
our plan in various ways, but there are three definite results that we 
hope to achieve by whatever method proves most effective. 


1. To provide a controlled environment in which a stutterer will develop a 
sense of security and in which he will not be penalized nor made to appear or 
feel inadequate because of his speech handicap. 


2. To provide a school set-up which, by compensating for the stutterer’s 
specific disability, will offer educational opportunities equal to those enjoyed by 
non-stutterers. 


3. To provide a program of activities which will have definite therapeutic, 
as well as educational, value. 
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THE ACTOR’S VIEWS ON ACTING 


Mitton J. WIKSELL 
University of Maryland 


The foundation on which the technique of acting rests actually 
dates back into ancient times. Cicero and Quintilian were among the 
first to mention early acting methods employed in the theatre of that 
day. According to these men, Roman actors were so emotional during 
their performances that they frequently wept.1 Years later another 
method was brought forth by the actor, Francois Riccoboni, who be- 
lieved in the necessity of subduing the physical symptoms of such 
emotion in acting.? Since that time a similar difference of opinion on 
this and related problems in acting has continued to manifest itself 
among directors, critics, and actors alike. 

These controversial theories on the technique of acting make it 
desirable to determine the opinions of the actors themselves on the 
technique of acting. The aim of this study, then, is the evaluation of 
these opinions. The method has been to examine comments made by 
one hundred and seven actors. The material from these opinions falls 
into four distinct divisions. They are: (1) the emotional basis of act- 
ing, (2) the training of the actor, (3) the qualifications of an actor, 
and (4) the technique of acting. 


Tue Emotional Basis or ACTING 


Whether or not the actor is really seized by the emotion which he 
manages to convey to his audience is the topic of much debate. The 
first investigation made on the matter was in 1888. William Archer 
at that time conducted a direct personal inquiry upon the subject from 
approximately forty actors. The results, published in Masks or Faces? 
showed that there was a large majority who supported the belief that 
actors do feel the part. 

From the information found in my investigation there were sixty 
actors and actresses who expressed an opinion on the question of 
emotions and acting. Here only twenty-one favored the theory that 
one should feel the emotions in acting, while on the other hand thirty- 
nine flatly disagreed. A characteristic feeling on the subject comes 
from Helen Modjeska of the gay ninety era, who says, “I really passed 
through all the emotions of my heroines. I suffered with them, cried 
real tears, which I often could not stop even after the curtain was 
down.”? On the other hand Jerome K. Jerome, a British actor, gives a 
representative answer from those in opposition in the following state- 
ment: 

As to being the character you are representing, that is absurd. I can hardly 
believe any sane person seriously putting forward such a suggestion .It is too 
ridiculous to argue against.4 


1 William Archer, Mask or Faces? (1888), page 202. 

2 Ibid, page 22. 

3 Forrest Izard, Heroines of the Modern Stage (1915), page 67. 
4 Jerome K. Jerome, On the Stage—and Off (1891), page 144. 
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The actors who believe that one should feel the emotion in acting 
offer no particular reason for holding the view except to state that it 
is a normal occurrence in performances. On the other hand from those 
in opposition, objections are raised such as the one by the French 
tragic actor, Francois Talma, who feels that “confusion does indeed 
result from agitation, the voice is not under control, memory fails, ges- 
tures are false, and the effect is ruined.”® Further examination of 
the opinions reveals that in extreme emotional states the individual is 
likely to stammer, sob, be overcome by laughter, over-play the role, 
and lose control of bodily movements. 

According to this survey there are sufficient opinions from actors 
to question the stand by William Archer that emotions should be fully 
experienced during the performance. Possibly the most significant 
finding is the fact that all the actors with the exception of one who 
favored feeling the emotions are of an older school of acting, whereas 
those holding a different attitude on “sensibility” are predominantly 
of the modern theatre. Clearly it might therefore be concluded that 
acting without experiencing real emotion is advisable for the modern 
stage. 

THE TRAINING OF THE ACTOR 


We shall consider next the actor’s attitude toward character por- 
trayal, working out stage business, and learning to act. As usual a 
variety of views were expressed on these topics but many similarities 
of thought are evident. This makes possible certain estimates concern- 
ing an actor’s training. 

To what extent should the director dictate characterization to the 
actor? Twelve opinions were given on the subject and in all cases the 
actors were firm in their belief that the director should leave the task 
of creating characters entirely to the actor’s own imaginations. A 
typical viewpoint is expressed by Alla Nazimova of the American 
stage, who holds the opinion that: 


The director should tell the actor only what not to do. If he attempts to read 
lines, to show the actor the gestures he should use, he is a murderer—or he 
realizes that, unfortunately, he has to deal with an actor devoid of brain and 
imagination, and, therefore must drill him as he would a parrot.6 


It is observed that the actors who gave their views on this matter 
are from both the older and the modern stage. According to them if 
the actor were to copy the exact method of the director, he would lose 
his individuality, be misdirected by poor methods, and would be 
trained as a machine rather than as a judicious reasoner. 

Closely allied to characterization is the question of stage business. 
Not enough opinions by actors were given to draw conclusions. How- 
ever, of the five who give opinions, Ina Claire, Alla Nazimova, and 
Lynne Fontaine feel that stage business should be worked out by 
5 Lorenz Kjerbuhl-Peterson, The Psychology of Acting (1935), page 189. 


6 Morton Eustis, “An Actor Attacks His Part,” Theatre Arts Monthly, Vol. XX, 
December 1916, page 956. 
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themselves. Of the remaining two, Helen Hayes needs some aid from 
the director, while Burgess Meredith prefers direction on every detail. 

Can acting be taught? Sixteen of the eighteen actors who express 
an opinion on this question feel that acting cannot be taught. These 
results are consistent with the general opinion held by the actors 
regarding the director’s part in the creation of character and stage 
business. The common attitude of the actors is that dramatic teachers 
teach too much’and that the pupil should first be allowed to exhibit 
his ability so as to teach the teacher what to teach. Also stressed is the 
point that no mechanical process can teach the actor how to fulfill his 
job, because so much depends on the person, his equipment, and the 
type of role he has. The famous French actress, Sarah Bernhardt, 
says on this point: 


. no teaching can avail anything against natural defects and physical imper- 
fections, or against the lack of memory or the absence of voice. Nor can any- 
thing be done to counteract the absence of heart, soul, nerves, and the intelli- 
gence necessary to understand parts and the intention of the author.? 


The actor’s approach to the problem of learning to act is rather, as 
the Russian and American actor Richard Boieslavsky maintains, that 
practice is what counts, and only practice.® 

Ten others feel that the simple rudiments of acting come from prac- 
tice, but the analysis made it evident that different methods of gaining 
experience are suggested. Stock companies, practice in a variety of 
roles, and experience in dramatic schools are the procedures recom- 
mended. Training derived from actual practice in plays is slightly 
favored over experience in dramatic schools or stock companies. Eleven 
are for practice in professional plays, five for dramatic schools, and 
three for stock companies. Some feel that the rushed and inadequate 
rehearsals of the stock company make the players shoddy. 

The question of long runs is significant at this point. Four actors 
recommend long runs as compared to nine who offer protests. Most 
complaints against long runs are based on the following reasons: the 
mind becomes occupied with other matters during the performance, 
the actor passes through a period of apathy lasting several months, 
he loses variety and freshness and thus becomes mechanical, and he 
is likely to imagine that he cannot play any other type of role. Clara 
Morris, a Canadian actress, states further that a “one play” company 
offers the worst possible chance to the beginner. The more plays there 
ate, the more you learn from observation, as well as from personal 
effort.® 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ACTOR 


The question, “What are the essentials necessary to become an 
actor?” has elicited a large number of reactions. Twenty-six actors 


7Sarah Bernhardt, The Art of the Theatre (1925), page 110. 


8 Richard Boleslavsky, “A Fifth Lesson in Acting,” Theatre Arts Monthly, Vol- 
ume XVI, April 1932, page 297. 


9Clara Morris, Stage Confidence (1902), page 32. 
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have offered seventy-two qualifications necessary for good acting. 
This goodly number of fundamentals is indeed unlike the usual con- 
ception of a few basic acting requirements. 

An examination of these qualifications listed by the actors shows 
that some significant items have been listed again and again. In order 
of preference these requisites are: voice, mentioned by fifteen actors 
as necessary; physique, listed by eleven; sensibility, mentioned by 
eight; personality by seven; industry by six; imagination, memory, 
intelligence and education by five each; humor by four; talent by 
three; and health by two. Regarding voice, the most essential qualifi- 
cation, Sarah Bernhardt gives the opinion that “the voice is the 
dramatic artist’s most necessary instrument. It is the voice that fixes 
the attention of the public, and effects contact between the artist and 
the audience.”!° Intelligence and education as requisites for acting 
are believed to be doubtful. As noted above five actors recommend 
them as important. On the other hand there are ten actors who do not 
share this view. The best reason offered is by George Arliss, British 
and American actor, who states that: 


. . the majority of our best actors are drawn from the lower and middle 
classes . . . higher cultivation results in a disadvantageous restraint of emotion, 
the desirability of decorous behavior in the presence of others; and this might 
rob a cultivated actor irretrievably of that natural abandon which is likely to 
be at once a charm and an asset on the stage.11 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


It was Joseph Jefferson, a famous early American actor, who once 
said that “the methods by which actors arrive at great effects vary 
according to their natures ; this renders the reaching of the art by any 
strictly defined lines a difficult matter.”!2 The number of differences 
of opinion on technique make this statement still applicable. In order 
to project shades of meaning and wide ranges of feeling to an audi- 
ence some of the actors claim that one must have an understanding 
of words, a knowledge of human nature, and a knowledge of other 
arts. They further recommend an agile body and a flexible and dis- 
tinctive voice as necessary tools of expression. 

Scattered opinions were also found on the question, “How should 
one study the part?” In summary, the actors recommend a study of 
the type of play, its theme, story, plot, and locale; the character’s age, 
education, religion, occupation, and relation to others in the play; 
the dominant mood and emotions in the speeches; the climaxes; and 
the intentions of the author. Rigorous study of the part is recommend- 
ed by Anna Cora Mowatt of the American stage, who states: 


It is related of Mr. Macready that after enacting Hamlet hundreds of times 
he refused to attend a dinner party composed of friends whom he most de- 


10 Sarah Bernhardt, op. cit., page 50. 
11 Frances Kemble, On the Stage (1926), page 3. 
12 Joseph Jefferson, The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson (1890), page 439. 
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lighted to meet, because the role of the Dane required more study, new reflec- 
tions, fresh analysis.18 


In building character, the most fitting advice comes from Coquelin, 
a French comedian, who says: 


... the actor should take care not to adopt the characteristic of some special 
person such as a miser whom he may know and whom the audience does not 
know, but rather give the public the concentrated essence of all misers, which 
the audience would recognize immediately.14 


Whether or not it is advisable for the actor to copy acting tech- 
niques from other actors is the subject of fourteen opinions. Nine 
actors recommend copying the technique of others while but four feei 
this to be an inadvisable practice. In this respect Charles Coghlan, a 
brilliant actor of the nineteenth century, says that one evening spent 
in watching Irving act is the best education an actor can have.'® 

The use of suggestion and the need for restraint on the stage is 
repeatedly emphasized by the actors. Louis Calvert, an English actor, 
advises that acting should exhibit just enough emotion to innoculate 
the audience with the right germ.!® Indeed, the most inclusive theory 
on acting available is that of the American actor, William De Wolf 
Hopper, who very eloquently states the crux of the matter as follows: 


The secret of fine acting, the secret of all art, is suggestion, the inflaming 
of the spectator’s imagination: and the secret of suggestion is studied re- 
pression.17 


This collection of the opinions of actors and actresses on some of 
the problems of acting should be of value not only to hopeful young 
actors, but to play directors as well. The views cited are those of pro- 
fessionals who have been or are successful practitioners of the art 
and technique of acting. Presumably we have here their considered 
opinions growing out of their background of actual experience. In so 
far as the views of professional actors on problems of acting are to be 
considered as valid, this summary should serve as a useful guide to 
those interested in the teaching of, or participation in, drama. 


13 Anna Cora Mowatt, Autobiography of an Actress (1854), page 381. 

14Constant Coquelin, “Acting and Actors,” Harper’s Monthly, Vol. LXXIV, 
May, 1887, page 893 ; 

15 Lane Crauford, and Newton H. Chance, Acting—Its Theory and Practice 
(1930), page 141. 

16 Louis Calvert, op. cit., page 93. 

17 William De Wolf Hopper, Once a Clown, Always a Clown (1927), page 101. 











TEACHING INTERPRETATIVE READING 
AS AN ART 


SarA LowREY 
Baylor University 


Many years ago that phase of speech training now generally known 
as interpretative reading was considered by its exponents as a fine 
art. It found its place on the fringes of academic learning along with 
music, painting, and dancing. These subjects were generally known as 
“specials” or “extras.” Extra tuition was charged for them and stu- 
dents who enrolled for such work were supposed to possess special 
aptitude or interest. 

When the name elocution came into disrepute because of the arti- 
ficiality of many who promoted it, the term expression came into 
vogue. Expression was taught in private lessons, small classes, or in a 
combination of the two. Usually its objective was to train the student 
“to recite” or “to read” in public. It was considered a platform art. 
Expression was often allied with dramatic art, public speaking, or 
oratory. These were, if not incorporated in the fine arts department, 
at most extracurricular in name and in treatment. 

During the twentieth century there has been a transfer of these 
“speech arts” from the fine arts and extracurricular position into the 
school of liberal arts. Exponents have been diligent in gaining recog- 
nition of its intrinsic value as a phase of learning which should con- 
tribute something worthy to every student, not merely to those 
especially endowed. 

The word “art” has been gradually dropped from titles of depart- 
ments and associations so that now the term Speech is the usually 
accepted title. Departments of Speech now flourish in colleges and 
universities as a regular part of the school of arts and sciences. While 
speech is sometimes considered an art and its credit applied on the 
A.B. degree, some departments stress it as a science and credit is 
applied on the B.S. degree. 

In seeking to eliminate the artificial (the pseudo-artistic coating 
of speech study) and to emphasize its general value the term “art” be- 
came anathema to many serious-minded teachers of speech. New term- 
inology came into being as if by discarding the name the stigma itself 
could be eliminated. So expression became interpretative reading; 
oratory became public speaking, persuasion or simply speech; even 
dramatic art became simply drama. 

Those to whom the word art is offensive have, it seems to me, 
exhibited undue prejudice against the forms of artistic expression, 
condemning anything which suggests cultivation. These people claim 
that speech must be natural and that any evidence of the artificial 
must be crushed. It is not surprising that in the swing away from the 
artificial our pendulum should have swung so far to the opposite ex- 
treme. But as an earnest advocate of speech as a fundamental liberal 
art I ask you, my colleagues, have we not lost something essential in 
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effective teaching? In our reaction against the artificial have we not, 
too often, substituted the haphazard? 


Let me give an illustration from an oratorical contest in which 
students from a number of states participated. There were a half- 
dozen students in the finals and as many judges. Two of the students 
represented the two extremes in speaking. For the sake of clarity we 
will call them Number 1 and Number 6. Number 1 represented the 
extreme of the so-called “natural” speaker, and indeed no “coach” 
had interfered with his manner of speech. His ideas, sentences and 
breath came in short spurts. His body movements were likewise brief, 
jerky, “natural.” His pronunciation was faulty, his enunciation was 
slovenly, and his style was colloquial. But he was earnest, he was 
sincere, he was individual. 

Number 6 showed every evidence of careful preparation. He had 
followed the laws of composition; his speecli possessed an introduc- 
tion, a body, and a conclusion and moved smoothly from one to the 
other. His words were well chosen and carefully phrased. He had con- 
sulted a dictionary for the pronunciation of unusual words and his 
diction would have defied the professional phonetician, Henry Hig- 
gens, to detect his region. Furthermore the boy had given careful 
attention to his delivery. His posture was erect, his movements were 
easy and well timed to re-enforce his ideas and his voice was pleasing 
in tone and melody. But both he and his audience were aware of his 
form. He had not achieved that art which conceals its artistry. 


I eagerly awaited the decision of the judges and was not wholly 
surprised when first place was awarded to Number 1 and last place to 
Number 6. You see, I had been aware of the fact that Number 1 was 
“natural” and that Number 6, in spite of the fact that he possessed 
far more elements of effectiveness than Number 1, had committed the 
unpardonable crime of “artificiality.” 


After the contest I sought one of the judges, who was a good 
friend of mine, and asked him why Number 6 was given such a low 
rating. He answered, “Oh, he was artificial. I always like to take a 
crack at such things.” This judge and I then sat down and had a talk. 
I asked him many questions and our conversation ended with state- 
ments from him somewhat as follows: 


“I believe you have something there. Surely oratory does involve 
cultivation. I believe it could be taught effectively as an art, for cer- 
tainly there is need for form both in content and in delivery. Yes, we 
have lost something in encouraging the haphazard in our search for 
the natural.” 

As I sat down to write this article, I looked up the word art in 
a dictionary. I shall not attempt to repeat all that the dictionary re- 
cords. You might find it interesting to check it yourself. The defini- 
tion which appealed to me was, “Skill in performance, acquired by ex- 
perience, study, or observation.” The following synonyins were noted, 
“dexterity, adroitness, and aptitude.” 
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Now, in all fairness, are not we who wish interpretative reading 
to be taught as an art pretty closely allied to you who wish to teach 
it “as an experience”? Surely we all wish our students to gain funda- 
mental educational values through ewpericncing the meaning of litera- 
ture and projecting that meaning to others. Art involves skill—doing it 
well. Our claim is that that which is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. 

The art of interpretative reading may fulfill the two-fold purpose 
of education; it may contribute both to the student’s erudition and to 
his adjustment. Ralph Waldo Emerson suggests, “A man is relieved 
and gay when he has put his heart into his work and done his best, 
but that which he has done otherwise shall give him no peace.” Art 
involves skill—it is doing one’s best. 

After all, why do students enroll in courses in speech? Is it not 
because they hope to develop skill in speaking? They enroll for in- 
terpretative reading because they wish to learn to interpret literature 
effectively. Literature is an art—the art of interpreting life through 
the medium of the written word. If our students are to experience 
literature adequately how may they do so other than through artistic 
expression ? It is difficult for me to see how a teacher of interpretative 
reading could be satisfied with less than the most skillful expression 
of which the students are capable. 


To me, interpretative reading is not only an art in which every 
student may participate and achieve to the degree to which he applies 
himself and is capable; but it is the most fundamental study in the 
curricula from the primary grades to graduate school. Reading, to be 
at all adequate, must be the process of understanding (of interpreting) 
the meaning of the written word. Reading is the foundation of every 
educational pursuit. It begins with oral reading. Oral expression may 
continue to be a test of a student’s understanding and give evidence of 
his emotional response to literature. If a student’s oral expression is 
commensurate with the meaning of literature he may be said to have 
achieved the art of interpretative reading. Anything less than such a 
goal seems to me to be inadequate. How else may the student of 
interpretative reading reveal that he has experienced literature than 
by giving artistic expression to this experience? 

Now platform art may be another thing—though I consider that 
merely another step in the same direction. It is a step most of my 
students seem eager to take. Oral interpretation is a form of commu- 
nication. Why limit the communication to the class group? Students 
will learn more and be motivated to finer delivery and more adequate 
understanding if they appear before varied groups such as men’s 
luncheon clubs, women’s study clubs, banquet groups, town hall audi- 
ences, church groups, concert audiences and so on and on. 


Radio furnishes intriguing possibilities for interpretative reading 
since practically everything which is spoken on the air is read. Radio 
demands adequate communication through an art which conceals its 
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artistry. It offers a challenge for the teacher of oral interpretation 
to make his work effective. No review of our textbook, /nterpreta- 
tive Reading,! was appreciated more than the one which appeared in 
Movie-Radio Guide after Mr. Hanlon had “discovered” this book 
which he says deals with “the techniques of oral reading so vitally 
important to radio.” 


An article concerning the teaching of interpretative reading as an 
art would hardly be complete without a word concerning the relation 
of interpretative reading to acting. The interpretation of the meaning 
of the playwright is one of the most important phases of an actor’s 
preparation. Acting is inadequate when motivated by any other idea 
than a true presentation of a character and a sincere interpretation of 
tne lines. Thus interpretative reading is an important phase of the 
training of an actor. 

The teaching of interpretative reading as an art is not for the lazy 
teacher. Art demands concentration, perseverance, and devotion. The 
artist must be self-disciplined and dedicated to his art; art is not for 
the superficial—the poetaster. If a teacher or a student wishes to get 
by with mediocre work he will approach his task with ideals far afield 
from those of the artist. The teacher who holds ever before his stu- 
dents the ideals of the artist must himself represent those same ideals. 
I believe Edison was right when he said: “Genius is nine-tenths per- 
spiration.” I can see no other course but just plain hard work for both 
teacher and student who pursue interpretative reading as an art. Yet 
the work must be done with such lightness of touch that it will give 
the appearance of play. When the true artist approaches the end of 
life he should be able to say, “I never worked a day in my life!” Such 
a paradox will forever baffle those who have never sipped from the 
Pierian springs. 

I happen to be one of those teachers who gives a great deal of 
time to students outside of the class period. We discontinued “private 
lessons” some years ago, and I have found individual conferences 
based largely upon student interest and need a delightful substitute. 
I take the initiative in arranging these conferences during the early 
part of the term inviting every student to come at a given time when 
he and I can weigh his problems in private. These early conferences 
give me insight and they give the student an understanding of many 
of his strengths and weaknesses. It seems to me that the teacher’s first 
problem is that of diagnosis. 


As the term progresses conferences are given upon the request 
of the student. These self-motivated conferences are really private 
lessons in which the teacher helps the student to strengthen where he 
is weak and to realize the significance of his strong points. Oh, the 
differences between these conferences and the old time private lessons 
where the teacher felt under obligation to prod those who had paid 


1 Sarah Lowrey and Gertrude Johnson, Interpretative Reading (1943). 


2James C. Hanlon, Movie Radio Guide, March 1943, page 44. 
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hence more effective work. 


or student would be satisfied 
of interpretative reading? 


for his time! It is a joy to work with students who come open to sug- 
gestions, eager for criticism in order that they may do more artistic, 


How can a busy teacher give so much time to individual students? 
I would answer: How else if one is to do a good job? What teacher 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF 
TEACHING PITCH VARIATION 


Datias WILLIAMS 
Laboratory School, Louisiana State University 


The study of pitch variation in speech has long been a subject for 
research. The ultimate practical objective of this research has been to 
find a method or methods which would improve the pitch patterns of 
the speaking voice. It is a relatively simple matter for a person trained 
in speech to judge a voice as being definitely monotonous or inflexi- 
ble. But how to overcome this monotony in continuous speech is a 
matter that requires much more investigation and research. 

The purpose of this study was to compare two methods of teaching 
pitch variation in continuous speech. The methods used were: (1) 
drills using the stroboscopic technique which is objective in its ap- 
proach and (2) training in interpretation which is subjective in its 
approach. 

GENERAL PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The thirty-one subjects used in the study were all students at 
Louisiana State University and ranged from freshman to graduate 
students. Some had had speech courses; others had not. No attempt 
was made to select students with either good or bad voices. Thirty of 
the subjects were abritrarily divided into groups of ten, designated as 
groups A, B, and C. Group A contained four men and six women; 
group B contained three men and seven women; and group C con- 
tained five men and five women. The only factor operating in the 
choosing of the subjects was the effort made to exclude cases of 
pathological speech defects. Each subject made a phonograph record 
of prose and poetry. The material covered one side of the record, or 
about three minutes in reading time. The thirty-first subject, a male 
graduate student, was selected to make a sample record, using the 
same material as the others. This record was used as a basis for the 
judgments of the other records. 

In choosing the material for recording, an attempt was made to se- 
lect material which was within the experience of the subjects. The 
material was designed to make possible a wide variety of appropriate 
pitch variations. Each subject was given from three to five minutes 
in which to read over the material before the first record was made. 

Following the first recording, the pitch variations of the thirty-one 
voices were judged. The judges selected were speech teachers at Lou- 
isiana State University. An adequate description of the procedure 
used in the judging is contained in the instructions to the judges. 

You have been selected to judge the pitch variations of thirty voices. The 
records of the voices will be played in groups of ten. This grouping of the 
records has been selected in order to prevent, as nearly as possible, a compara- 
tive judgment of one voice with another. It is desired that the second group 
of ten follow the first group by not less than one day, and that a similar length 
of time elapse between the judging of the second and third groups. 
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A record has been made using the same material as was used in the records 
mentioned in the paragraph above. The record is not to be thought of as repre- 
senting the perfect use of pitch variations; it is rather a record to be used to 
give a starting point or basis for your judgments of the other records. In the 
scale of ten, it should probably be given a score of two to four, depending, of 
course, upon individual variations of judgment. The sample record, as it shall 
hereafter be referred to, will be played at the beginning of each group of ten 
and again following the fifth record in each group. In other words, the sample 
record will be played twice during the judging of each group. Remember that 
the sample record is to be considered a part of the procedure only so far as it 
will give you a standard of judgment upon which to base other judgments. 

You are requested to judge only the pitch variations of the voices. Quality, 
articulation and audibility are not elements to be considered. 

The judging is to be done on a basis of ten, with one representing the voice 
exhibiting perfect pitch variation and ten representing the voice entirely in- 
adequate in pitch variation. It is obvious that only on rare occasions will a 
voice fall definitely within either of these two categories. 


DRILL PROCEDURE 


The drill procedure for group A followed three definite steps: 

1. The subjects used the vowels a, i, 0, u. They were instructed to 
intone the vowels at a convenient pitch level and then raise the pitch 
of their voices in successive steps and notice the resulting visual phe- 
nomenon on the stroboscopic disc. The same procedure was followed 
in lowering the pitch. After considerable practice, they were able to 
identify the direction of the pitch change. The subjects were instructed 
to listen to the pitch changes and to watch the direction of the move- 
ment of the pitch patterns. Five meetings were devoted to this type 
of drill. 

2. Following the vowel drill, the subjects spoke simple, one-syllable 
words such as no, yes, go, stay, hay, etc., into the microphone. Instead 
of lowering or raising the voice in successive steps, sliding pitch 
changes were used. Three meetings were devoted to this type of drill. 

3. In the final portion of the drilling period, the subjects spoke 
short sentences and phrases such as Are you going? This is my book, 
I think I will go, etc., into the microphone. By this time they were able 
to control the pitch changes of their voices at will. They could, by 
speaking slowly, see the pitch changes of their voices as they spoke 
various sentences. Throughout the entire drilling period, the subjects 
were told to exaggerate the pitch changes of their voices. 

Each subject received approximately twelve hours of group train- 
ing, which included about two and one-half hours of individual prac- 
tice on the stroboscope. 

The drill procedure for group B followed three definite steps: 

1. The students were drilled on isolated words and phrases using 
the three types of inflections, namely, rising, falling, and circumflex. 
The material was presented to the subjects without any indication 
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of the appropriate inflectional change. A situation was given wherein 
a given word or phrase could be used. A general mood such as anger, 
doubt, optimism, etc., was suggested for the interpretation of the 
material. It was the student’s job to find the logical inflection for the 
suggested interpretation. When the inflection desired was found, the 
subject was asked to repeat it several times and listen to his voice while 
doing so. 

The aim of this procedure was to follow, as nearly as possible, a 
type of interpretative instruction which would not permit the use of 
lines or curves to.indicate the direction of an inflectional change, or 
give samples for imitation. However, the limited capacities for inter- 
pretation of some of the subjects made it impossible to meet the re- 
quirements for such a type of instruction. Therefore, it was found 
necessary, at some points in the procedure, to help the subjects, either 
by giving samples for imitation or by markings to get the desired 
inflectional change. An attempt was made, throughout the entire pro- 
cedure, to keep the imitative factor at a minimum. 

2. In this portion of the drill period the subjects were trained in 
the interpretation of prose and poetry. Four meetings were devoted to 
this type of training. 

3. In the final portion of the drilling period, the subjects were 
trained in the interpretation of a short story and several excerpts from 
plays. Four meetings were devoted to this type of training. 

Group C was not trained but was used to check the validity and 
reliability of the rankings given by the judges to the subjects in groups 
A and B. 

At the completion of the training, each subject in group A and B 
made a second record, using the same material that was used in the 
first record. 

The same procedure used in judging the first recordings was used 
in judging the second recordings. However, the playing order of the 
records was changed from the first to the second judging in order to 
avoid any possibility of the judges’ remembering rankings given in the 
first judging. 

After the final judging, the subjects were rearranged into their 
respective groups of A, B and C. The subjects in each group were ar- 
ranged according to the order in which their records were played 
in the first judging. 

The judges were designated as W. X. Y and Z. Each subject re- 
ceived four rankings, the sum of which was designated as the sub- 
ject’s composite score. Each subject received two composite scores, one 
in the first judging and one in the second judging. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The results of the experiment show that both training in interpre- 
tation and drills in the stroboscopic technique will produce a definite 
increase in a student’s ability to make pitch variations in continuous 
speech. 
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The average composite score of group A before training was 29.46 
and the average composite score after training was 24.6, showing an 
average improvement of 5 for all subjects. The percentage of im- 
provement for group A was 17. Nine of the subjects showed improve- 
ment and one showed a decrease in his composite score. This con- 
sistency of improvement would seem to indicate that group A did 
make a large and significant improvement. 

The average composite score of group B before training was 25.5, 
and the average composite score after training was 20.3, showing an 
average improvement of 5.2 for all subjects. The percentage of im- 
provement for group B was 20 per cent. Seven of the ten subjects 
showed a positive improvement, one showed no change, and two 
showed an increase in their composite scores. It will be observed that 
group B shows less consistency in improvement than group A. 

As has been indicated, group C was not trained, but used to test 
the validity and reliability of the rankings given to the subjects in 
groups A and B. The average composite score in the second judging 
was 14.9, showing an average improvement of 1.8 for all subjects. 
The percentage of improvement for group C was 10.8. Five of the ten 
subjects showed a positive improvement, three showed no change, and 
two showed an increase in their composite scores. In comparing the 
consistency of improvement of the groups, it will be observed that 
group C shows much less consistency of improvement than either 
group A or group B. 

In evaluating the data submitted in this study, the following con- 
clusions can be drawn: 

1. Training in interpretation and drills in the stroboscopic tech- 
nique will produce a definite increase in a student’s ability to make 
pitch variations in continuous speech. 

2. The two methods are nearly equal in effectiveness. 

3. There is only a very slight indication that interpretative methods 
are superior to the stroboscopic technique. A more definite statement 
concerning the comparative effectiveness of the two methods must be 
based on further investigation. 
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PITCH FLEXIBILITY, PERSONALITY AND 
PITCH DISCRIMINATION 


SARAH IvEY 
Georgia Wesleyan College 


“Mastery of the changes of pitch is man’s highest communicative 
achievement, without it he belongs to the dumb millions, with it he 
can join ‘the speaking thousands’.”! This statement from Woolbert 
gives the key for the consistent interest in pitch flexibility in speech, 
an interest that has motivated investigation for the last century and 
a half. 

Generally it may be said that Sir Joshua Steele (1775) made the 
first subjective analysis of the concepts of pitch flexibility in speech. 
In his analysis “he endeavored to reduce the intonation of speech to 
musical terms and notations.” 

Later John Walker “claimed to have discovered the upward, 
downward, and circumflex inflections.’ 

Following these writers Rush in 1827 made a very exhaustive 
analysis of the concepts of pitch flexibility in speech. He, like Steele, 
“adopted musical notations to represent the various functions of the 
voice.’”4 

With these analyses as a background, Woolbert gives the general 
concepts and characteristics of pitch flexibility typical of the theories 
held by many writers today. Using the term “melody in speech,” he 
defines it as the “delicate combination of inflection, step, and key as 
a means of making thought clear and rich. Speech melody occurs in 
three ways by inflection, a gliding pitch during the production of 
tone; by steps, a change from one pitch level to another; and the key, 
the level pitch.”5 

Woolbert maintains that although pitch is primarily concerned with 
“logical content,” emotional states depend on the extremes of pitch 
change. 

Although the concepts and characteristics have been established 
the factors contributing to pitch flexibility in speech remain a question 
of controversy. At the present it is maintained that pitch flexibility in 
speech is determined by such factors as environment.® intellect,’ per- 
sonality, the neuro-muscular co-ordinating system of the body,® vocal 


1Charles Henry Woolbert, Fundamentals of Speech (1927), page 262. 

2Charles A. Fritz, “Beginning of English Elocution,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech (April, 1930), pp. 75-76. 

3 Alfred R. Root, “The Pitch Factors in Speech,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech (June, 1930), page 321. 

4.Root, op. cit., page 165 

5 Woolbert, op. cit., pp. 288-289 

6Elwood Murray, “Mal-Development of Speech Personality,” Speech Mono- 
graphs (September, 1936), page 108. 

7Woolbert, op. cit., page 287. 

8 Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality (1937), page 30. 
Woolbert, op. cit., page 

9 Virgil A. Anderson, Training the Speaking Voice (1942), page 179. 
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control,!® and pitch discrimination." Only two of these factors, the 
effect of training on vocal control and pitch discrimination, have been 
investigated objectively. 


Tomlin’s “Experimental Study of Pitch Control in Speech’?? re- 
vealed that it is possible to improve the ability of students to control 
the pitch of their voice in inflectional movements. 


The relation of pitch discrimination to pitch flexibility in speech 
has been investigated by Weaver,!® Gray,!4 Hansen,!© and Genius.! 
These studies resulted in a diversity of opinion between the relation- 
ship of pitch flexibility and pitch discrimination, thus further research 
seemed necessary as well as justifiable. 


Although man’s personality has been a subject of study for many 
years, heretofore. its contribution to pitch flexibility has received only 
subjective analysis. From these analyses it is assumed that personality 
maladjustments may contribute appreciably to a dull, monotonous 
voice. Weaver and O’Neill state that “practically the only way of se- 
curing any permanent readjustment of the pitch mechanism is through 
some form of mental hygiene which will change bodily tensions gen- 
erally.”17 Murray gives egocentric extroversion and egocentric intro- 
version as the outstanding traits adversely affecting the voice.”!® 


According to Woolbert, 


Speech melody is as rich as personality and is commonly made synonymous 
therewith. Your man with a striking personality rarely lacks rich melody. It is 
one of the most easily read of the outward marks of character. It is often read 
in terms of “heart,” “feeling,” “temperament,” or even “soul” itself.19 


If these hypotheses are true, a well integrated and well-balanced 
personality should exhibit the proper flexibility in speech. This study 
was an attempt to investigate objectively the validity of these assump- 
tions and to verify the results from previous studies of the relation- 
ship between pitch discrimination and pitch flexibility. These two ques- 
tions were considered: (1) Is personality related to pitch flexibility? 
If so, to what extent? and (2) Is pitch discrimination related to 
pitch flexibility in speech? 


i0 Jbid., page 180. 

11 Andrew T. Weaver, Speech, Forms and Principles (1942), page 241. 
Anderson, op. cit., Appendix 370. 

12 Giles W. Gray, and Ramona Tomlin, “An Experimental Study of Pitch 
gy in Speech,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech (April, 1932), pp. 
198-199. 

138 Weaver, loc. cit. 

14 Giles W. Gray, “Experimental Studies in Pitch Flexibility in Speech,” Un- 
published paper, State University of lowa, 1931. 

15 Jbid., page 10. 

16 Winston Genius, “The Effect of Voice Training in Pitch Control on Pitch 
Discrimination.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Louisiana State University, 


1933. 
17 James M. O’Neill, and Andrew T. Weaver, The Elemen: sof Speech (1935). 
18 Murray, Speech Personality, pp. 176-177. 
19 Woolbert, op. cit., page 290. 
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The subjects used in this study were chosen at random from the 
speech classes of Louisiana State University. In the group were thirty- 
nine women and eighteen men of graduate and undergraduate standing. 
The subjects were tested in classrooms during three single class pe- 
riods in sub-groups of from 12 to 18. 

Data were obtained from four sources, two psychological tests 
(the Murray-Miller Personal Social Adjustment test, the Pressy X-O 
test), Seashore’s Pitch Discrimination test, and a pitch flexibility 
evaluation. 

In choosing the personality inventories care was taken to select 
those most adaptable to speech. According to Murray “every action 
of the speaker is more or less influenced by such trends in personal- 
ity as emotional stability, self-sufficiency, self-confidence, egocentric 
extroversion, egocentric introversion, objective extroversion, objective 
introversion, ascendance, dominance, submission and sociability.”2° As 
this study did not demand the measurement of all these traits only the 
following were considered: objective introversion, objective extrover- 
sion, egocentric introversion, egocentric extroversion and emotional 
stability. 

The first test administered in the series was the 1939 revised edi- 
tion of the Seashore “Sense of Pitch” test. Only series A was used 
in this study. 

The second of the series was the Form A of the Pressy X-O test. 
This test is designed to obtain information with regard to affective 
attitudes, associational tendencies, moral sentiments and anxiety ten- 
dencies. Since this test was a measurement of emotional stability only 
the total emotionality scores were used. 

The Miller-Murray Social Adjustment test was the third in the 
series. This test presumably measures those variables in personality 
especially significant to speech behavior as related to human relations 
and social effectiveness, namely, objective extroversion, objective in- 
troversion, egocentric introversion, egocentric extroversion. 

The pitch flexibility evaluation was given last in the series. Each 
subject made a phonograph recording of the prose selection, “Our 
American Visitors” by Stephen Butler Leacock and the short poem, 
“Relieving Guard,” by Bret Harte. The flexibility of voice shown in 
these recordings was judged. by four speech instructors from Louisi- 
ana State University. Judgments were made on a score of ten, with 
ten representing the voice exhibiting perfect pitch variations and one 
representing the voice entirely inadequate in pitch variations, a sample 
record was made by one of the Louisiana State University graduates 
to serve as a basis for the judgments of the other records. 

After the tests were given and the evaluations made the data 
were analyzed in this manner: (1) Raw data obtained from the tests 
were compiled and tabulated. (2) Graphs were drawn using raw data 
from the test for each subject. (3) Correlation coefficients were cal- 


20 Murray, lot. cit. 
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culated to discover the statistical inter-relationship between pitch flex- 
ibility, personality traits, and pitch discrimination. 

The individual scores on the tests and evaluation of the judges 
revealed that it would be impossible to determine an individual's 
probable pitch flexibility score by his personality score or vice versa, 
A subject with dominant tendencies toward a healthy personality”! may 
have a high or low pitch flexibility score. Likewise a subject register- 
ing evidences of maladjustments may have a high or low pitch flexi- 
bility. 

The lack of relationship between pitch flexibility and personality 
was further denoted in the correlation coefficients, and the graphs. 

Negative correlations were found between pitch flexibility and 
egocentric extroversion (r= —.13 + .07), objective extroversion 
(r= —.14 + .07), and objective introversion, (r= —.08 + .08). 
Positive correlations were found between pitch flexibility and egocen- 
tric extroversion (r=.01+.08) and emotional stability (r—.03+-.08). 
These values are so small, however, as to be of no significance. 

The data obtained in this study denoted some degree of relation- 
ship between pitch discrimination and pitch flexibility. A study of the 
individual scores indicated that an individual with a low, average or 
high pitch discrimination score may make a similar score on pitch 
flexibility.22 An individual with a high pitch discrimination score may 
have a high or average pitch flexibility score; an individual with a low 
pitch flexibility score may have a low or average pitch discrimination 
score, or an individual with a high pitch flexibility score may have a 
high or average pitch discrimination score. However, the chances for 
an individual to make a high score on pitch flexibility and a low score 
on pitch discrimination are very slight. It is also true that the indi- 
vidual making a high score on pitch discrimination is more likely to 
score high or average in pitch flexibility. 

A correlation of .39-++.07 was found between pitch discrimination 


and pitch flexibility which indicates some degree of relationship be- 
tween central tendencies in pitch discrimination as measured by the 
Seashore test and pitch flexibility. 

Since pitch flexibility is assumed to be determined by a combina- 
tion of factors, it was thought that perhaps personality may play a 
dominant part in one individual’s flexibility, while in another indi- 
vidual pitch discrimination may play the dominant part. An examina- 
tion of the individual scores do not show any of the factors meas- 
ured to be outstandingly predominant in either the low or high pitch 


21Of the personality traits measured in this study, the ones indicative of a 
healthy personality were objective extroversion, objective introversion, and 
emotional stability, and those indicative of a maladjusted personality were ego- 
centric extroversion, egocentric introversion, and emotional instability. 

22 The judging was done on a basis of ten, with one representing inadequate 
pitch variations and ten representing perfect pitch variations. Each subject 
received four rankings, the sums of which was designated as the subject’s 
composite score. A composite score from one to four indicated a low score, 

from four to six an average score, and from six to ten a high score. 
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flexibility group. There was a slight tendency for the subjects in the 
high pitch flexibility groups to be objective extroverts and slightly 
emotionally unstable and to make high or average pitch discrimina- 
tion scores. In the low pitch flexibility group there was a tendency 
for the subjects to be objective extroverts, slightly emotionally un- 
stable, and there was a tendency for them to make low and average 
pitch discrimination scores. 

Thus from the data obtained in this study the following conclu- 
sions seem warranted. However the conclusions reached concerning 
personality are qualified by the measuring instrument, and are appli- 
cable only to the conditions under which the investigation was con- 
ducted. 

1. That in this group and as measured by the Miller-Murray and 
the Pressy X-O tests, there is no significant relationship between per- 
sonality traits, (objective introversion, objective extroversion, ego- 
centric introversion, egocentric extroversion, and emotional stability), 
and pitch flexibility in speech. 

2. That in this group there is a general tendency for an individual 
making a high score in pitch discrimination to make an average or 
high pitch flexibility score and for an individual making a high pitch 
flexibility score to make an average or high pitch discrimination score. 
Occasionally deviations will occur. Such a tendency indicates some 
degree of relationship between pitch discriminations as measured by 
the Seashore test and pitch flexibility in speech. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1942-1943. Selected by A. Craig Baird. The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. XVI, No. 6. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1943; 319 pp. $1.25. 


REcoNstTITUTING THE LEAGUE oF Nations. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. XVI, No. 7. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1943 ; 304 pp. $1.25. 

Teachers of speech who are hard pressed these days by the demands of the 
various Army and Navy training programs will be doubly grateful for the two 
most recent additions to the H. W. Wilson Reference Shelf. Not only will they 
find much that is useful for civilian students anxious to secure up-to-the-minute 
materiais tor debate but a wealth of valuable suggestions both as to form and 
content for military classes as well. Never before, perhaps, has lucid and effec- 
tive oral presentation of ideas and ideals been so important for Americans. And 
never before have Americans been so international minded. It is peculiarly ap- 
propriate, therefore, that these two compilations deal with significant opinion 
concerning the present war’s issues and with the international problems which 
must be faced when victory is won. 

In the first volume Professor Baird has chosen speeches dealing with almost 
every phase of the world conflict: “Progress of the War,” “War Aims,” “Ameri- 
cans and the Postwar World,” “Inside Warring Europe,” “The Home Front,” 
“The American Democratic Tradition,” “Education and the War,” and “Religion 
and the War.” In addition to selections from addresses by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, there are speeches by Eduard Benes, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Vice President Wallace, Wendell L. Willkie, James F. Byrnes, 
James Bryant Conant, and Robert M. Hutchins. Each section and each speech 
are preceded by brief but intelligent editorial comments on the general and im- 
mediate backgrounds of the individual selections. Especially valuable to teachers 
are the remarks on audience reaction and on the probable effects of certain 
speeches on public opinion. Of course, any “representative” volume cannot hope 
to satisfy all readers that it is truly representative. Yet despite the great amount 
of controversial subject matter included, about which the partisan of any one 
point of view will wish to have his position more fully treated, Professor Baird 
can truly be said to have cut a sharp and clear cross section of American public 
opinion during a momentous year. Heartening indeed are the vigor and determi- 
nation, as well as the persistent idealism, which characterize nearly every speech. 

In Reconstituting the League of Nations the all too often vague and un- 
courageous idealism of twenty years ago comes in for candid and unflattering 
appraisal. Some thirty-odd writers—a number, by the way, which necessitates 
ruthless cutting and which gives the book a confusing heterogeneity—agree that 
something was either seriously wrong with the League or with the peoples who 
allowed it to fail. As to whether it should after the war be reorganized and given 
additional authority, or whether it should be scrapped in favor of some other 
proposal there is far less agreement. Pro-League men appear to reason in terms 
of a foolproof legalistic and political organization. Anti-League men lean toward 
what they regard as a more fundamental economic reform or a more realistic 
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system of world government backed by military force. Such well-publicized pro- 
grams as Union Now and the Culbertson World Federation Plan are represented, 
as well as a judicious sampling of more tentative suggestions by experts in gov- 
ernment, law and economics. The variety of opinion represented is certainly a 
gold mine for debaters, if it is, from another point of view, a depressing re- 
minder of how complex and difficult is the problem of evolving a workable in- 
ternational society. Miss Johnson has done a workmanlike job of assembling and 
classifying so many divergent views. The fully annotated bibliography of some 
twenty-five pages is in itself a tribute to her thoroughness and industry. It alone 
makes the volume indispensable for all school and college libraries. 

GrorcE K. 'SMART 

University of Alabama 


SpeecH IN Epucation. By Ollie L. Backus. New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company, Inc., 1943; pp. xviii, 358. $2.75. 

Speech In Education is directed to teachers and prospective teachers who 
(the author assumes) have had no previous speech instruction and will not have 
opportunity to engage in further, detailed study in this field. The author has 
written the book out of a deep faith in the value of education and especially the 
value of speech in education, because of which faith she has studied the problems 
of teaching speech to prospective classroom teachers. 

The selection of subject matter in her text has been governed by several well 
defined principles, which briefly are: (1) the purpose of the book is to present 
the field of speech according to the modern theories of education and practice 
in elementary and high schools; (2) the book is directed to the classroom teacher 
who has no specific speech training; (3) speech education should consist of 
speech rehabilitation, speech improvement, and applied speech (the author’s own 
phrase to describe the uses of speech in everyday living); (4) the classroom 
teacher should be familiar with the fundamentals of all three phases of speech; 
(5) speech rehabilitation must, of necessity, receive more detailed discussion than 
the other two phases. The author desires all students using the text to realize, 
“that the teaching of speech—like the teaching of any subject—is important only 
to the degree to which it projects and makes possible a pattern for a better life.” 


The material is divided into three main parts suggested by the author’s de- 
finition of the content of speech education, i.e., speech rehabilitation, applied 
speech, and speech improvement, and each part in turn is divided into sections 
and problems. 

Since the days when the speech profession began its swing from “Public 
Speaking” to “Speech,” and began'‘to place emphasis on the functional, or speech 
training as a practice training for all students instead of on the old elocution and 
oratorical style of training for the gifted few, speech educators have been in- 
terested in formulating a philosophy of speech education. Miss Backus has based 
her entire book on a philosophy founded on the fundamental premise that speech 
is a useful art primarily—its degree of usefulness to an individual depending on: 
(1) whether or not his speech is free from defects, (2) the extent to which he 
uses speech as a medium for social adaptation, and (3) whether or not his voice, 
enunciation, and diction meet prevailing cultural standards. Throughout her text, 
the author emphasizes the point that good speakers are not born, they are trained. 

The second principle of her philosophy is that speech training must help 
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an individual from early childhood to adjust himself and take his place in society 
by helping him to conform to the group, to receive recognition, to acquire a 
personal adequacy in social situations, to meet strangers and to hold his place 
with people he knows, and to establish a sense of values. Speech training must 
also help a student prepare to earn a living by helping’ him overcome defects 
that would hinder him in obtaining and holding employment. And, further, speech 
training should enable a student to take his place as a worthy citizen of his 
community. 

You will find Miss Backus’ book a stimulating, practical, and extraordinarily 
helpful text for training classroom teachers who must assume a leading role in 
our speech training programs and who, we must recognize, must be given well 
grounded instruction in the vital principles of the work which they are to do. 

RC. B 
CORRECTION 

In the September 1943 issue of the Journal the price of Speaking and Listen- 
ing by Emsley, Jones and Timmons was incorrectly given as $1.38. The correct 
price is $1.00 list. 








